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** To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
‘“* And sweeten all the toils of human Iife.”—Tuomsonr. 
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=F SOLES ¥ 0 me a en A et Ee CMe 4 A Ae: CE NRT hs OE, 
SOPHIA, of my acquaintance with the colonel, it 


[ CONTINUED. | 


would tire you; but unless I do, you will 
tiot be able to comprehend half the ma- 


At this moment she heard footsteps lice and treachery of the colonel.” 


ascending the stairs, and the captain 
speaking.— 
‘* A gentleman been waiting several 
hours to see me! I wonder who it is.”’ 
He now entered, and gazed attentive- 
ly upon Sophia. 


“1 have not the pleasure of knowing, 


you, sir.” 

Sophia closed the door and took off 
her hat, while she allowed the watch 
coat to fall open. 

* You do know me,” said she, while 
her words were interrupted by rising 
sobs, which she could not restrain. “i 
came to India in your ship with Sir John 
Harris’s family.” 

“Miss Danton! Is it possivle! But 
What is the reason of your strange ap- 
pearance? and what are your commands 
With me?” 


“ Relate all,” said the captain, plac- 
ing a chair for her, and seating him- 
‘self near her: “I know the colonel is 
inot, in some respects, a man of honora- 
‘ble character. If it should be in my 
power torender you any service, yor 
may depend on it 1 will.” 

Sophia then, as briefly as she could, 
without omitting any thing material, 
related the whole of their acquaintance, 
from the unfortunate bow, to the pre- 
sent night. 

“ | believe it all,’ exclaimed the cap- 
tain, when Sophia concluded her reci- 
tal. “I have long known the colonel! 
tobe a rascal; but this exceeds: all I 
could have thought of him. Come, my 
girl, I do not consider you as safe on 
shore; you must go on board directly; 
you will then be out of his reach. 





° ' cc ‘bu : eye ‘OTT Nh. 
“T have just escaped from the power) “This hat and coat must be return 


of colonel Clarrington, and I wish to 
secure a passage to England.” 


ed,” said Sophia. 
_  Assoon as you areon boa:d, I shall 
send aboy off with them,” replied the 





“Escaped,” repeated the captain with} 


‘tnphasis. “I was informed that you) 
left lady Harris to put yourself under 


captain. “If the colonel was to find 
them upon you, he would have you 
thrown into prison for robbing his 





the protection of the cglonel. 
“If J should relate all the particulars 
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‘self, you should have them.” 
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Sophia now followed the captain to! 
the quay, a boat was hatled, and in 
less than ten minutes she was on board 
the ship. 

“ Come, cheer up.” said the captain, 
¢ you must not fear the colonel now; he 
shall not set a foot on board this ship.| 
You shall have some refreshment, and) 
then go to bed; you must want rest af-) 
ter so much trouble as you have had.” 

The captain withdrew, and Sophia, 
overcome with fatigue, laid herself up-' 
on the bed, and soon fell into a profound 
slumber, which continued for several 
hours. When she arose, she went into. 
the great cabin: the captain inf rmed, 
her that he had been on shore, and was 
but just returned, 

“[ wrote to colonel Clarrington,” 
continued he, ** demanding the restitu-' 
tion of clothes, &c. and received for an- 
ewer, that if you wrote for them your-' 


At this moment she recollected, that 
when stupified by the narcotic doses 
he had caused to be given her, and when) 
believing herself to be dying, she had 
given him the direction to Mrs. Var-| 
relt. Distraction was in the thought, 
and she sunk nearly fainting into a 
chair. | 

“ What is the matter?” demanded the. 
captain, who beheld her sudden emotion 
with surprise. 

Sophia informed him of the circum- 
stance, and of her fear lest the colonel 
should have the child removed before! 
she could arrive to demand it herself. | 

“ That he will do so, if he can get; 
the start of us, I think there is no 
“Coubt,”? replied the captain; * but [| 
know that my vesscl is as swilt a sailer| 
as any in the fiect; so if no accident 
happens to retard us, we may be the 
foremost of them all. You must land at 
Portsmouth, post off immediately to 
town, and secure your child; and where 
do you mean to go to?” 

‘Twill trust to the kindness of my 
mother, and go to her.” 

“ You cannot do better. Keep up your 
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colonel; I'll send three stout fellows with 
it. They'll be able to bring your lug- 
gage, Won't they?” 

‘* Thvee trunks contain all my lug- 
gage.” 

Sophia wrote her letter, which was 
at once explicit and concise. ‘The cap- 
tain read it, and then sent it by the 
three messengers. 

But a new distress now assailed her, 
she had not a sufficient sum to pay fer 
her passage; and while she thought of 
her poverty and forlorn situation, she 
could not restrain the tears from trick- 
ling from her eyes. 

The captain looked surprised. «Why 
do you weep?”’ said he; «you are escaped 
from tie colonel. It is more than pro- 
bable that you will get your child be- 
fore his agent can arrive; the tide seems 
turned in your favor, and you ought to 
be thankful for your escape, and try to 
be cheerful.” 

Sophia acknowledged the truth of 
what he said, but at the same time in- 
formed him of her poverty. 

‘© Miss Danton,” said he, seriously, 
“it hurts my feelings that you should 
even have thought of sucha thing. I 
shall take nothing for your passage, 


;you are welcome to it; and I rejoice 


that I have the power of protecting you 
from a scoundrel, and restoring you to 
your friends. Look upon me as a father, 
and believe me that I shall esteem and 
treat you as my daughter. 

During this time Sophia’s trunks ar- 
rived, and being placed in her cabin, 
she hastened to look them over. Eve- 
ry thing was in the greatest order, and 
her money exactly as she had left it— 
she delayed not to give a compensation 
to the men who had brought them, and 
the lad who had conducted her to the 
captain’s lodgings. 

In one of the trunks, was a letter from 
the colonel, written in a style of the 
keenest satire. After congratulating her 
on her escape, he informed her that 
the child, to whose nurse she had so 
obligingly directed;him,would be a host- 








spirits, and now write your letter to the 


cat . 
age for her good behaviour, 
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This was what Sophia had dreaded,|ward off the stroke of disease, nor pre- 
and her heart sunk within her, as shejvent the calamities which are ordained 


conteinplated the probability of his suc- 


ceeding in carrying off the child, 
[ To be Continued. } 
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by heaven. Affluence cannot purchase 
release from pain, nor tenderness cool 
a fever in the blood; yet there is an ear 
open to a married man’s complaint; a 
heart ready to sympathise in his sor- 
rows; an eye bedewed with tender 





WEDNESDAY, SEP! EMBER 15. 


TO THE UNMARRIED. 





Of all the gratifications human na- 
ture can eujoy, and of all tie delights it 


is formed to impart, none is equal to 
that which springs from a long tried 
and mutual affection. ‘The happiness 
which arises from conjugal felicity is 


drops of compassion; and alile that is 
absolutely bound up in his: and as en- 
joyment derives additional relish from 
anticipation,so misery loses the poignan- 
cy of its barb. in the bosom formed for 
sympathetic kindness. 








A new method of getting a Wife. 


| Afew days since a man by the name 
jof ——- Sans, having made some ad- 





capable of withstanding the attacks of|yances to a young lady in the county of 


time, grown vigorous in age, and ani- 
mates the heart with pleasure and de- 
light, even when the vital fluid can 
scarcely form a passage through it. 


. ° ° ; 
|Meigs, which did not meet with the ap- 


probation of her father, the old gentle- 
maan forbid him his house. But my 


‘ 
| 


; leentleman, intent upon his game, was 
No man ever prospered in the world|not to be defeated im this way. 


He, 


without the consent and ce-operation of with a few of his associates, went to a 


his wife, let him be ever so frugal, in-) 


\magistrate’s, procured a state’s warrant 


dustrious, or successful, all avails no-|for the old gentleman, had him arrested 
thing if she is unfaithful to her trust, or}in the dead of the night, and put under 


profusely squanders in pleasure and 


dissipa ion, those sums which toil and 
application gained; but if she unites in 
mutual endeavors, or rewards his labor 
with an endearing smile, with what 
spirit and persevera:ce does he apply to 
his vocation; with what confidence will 
he resort either to his merchandise or 
farm; fly over land; sail upon the seas; 


mect diificulty, and encounter danger— 


if he knows he is not spending his 


strength in vain, but that his labor will 


be rewarded by the sweets of home!— 
How delightful is it to have a friend to 
cheer, and a companion to soothe, the 
solitary hours of grief and pain.  Soli- 
tude and disappointment enter into the 
history of every man’s life; and he is but 
half provided for his voyage, who 
finls but an associate for happy hours, 
While for his months of darkness and 
distress no sympathising partner is pre- 
pared, 


Prudence and foresight can neither 


keepers; then, by virtue of a summons, 
took the daughter, pretendedly as a,wit- 
ness against her father: but instead of 
taking ler to the magistrate’s, where 
the father was confined, they took her 
to a neighboring house, where the same 
magistrate who had issued the warrant 
for the father and summons for the 
daughter, soon made bis appearance, 
and where, through much persuasion, 
the girl was joined in wedlock, after 
iwhich, the father was suffered to depart. 
jin peace to his own house, 





Original Repartee.—Mr. S. a young 
‘poet, being lately at a public house near 
New York, two or three young bucks 
came ing anda Dandy stepping up te 





ithe poet, asked him for a glass of bran- 
dy and water. Z am not the bar-keeper, 
jsays Mr. S. Ithought you were, by your 
looks, replied the Dandy. Appearances 
often deceive us, replied the poet—T took 
you fora gentleman. 
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l-ex, that smiles and sweet complaisange are tie 
mosi convincing argumen’s to win the heart; and 
that in theiv condition to yield,isthe only way te 
conquer As the hustand’s pro: ince is to manage 
te grand «affairs of live, the wife’s cares should 








For the Inquisitor. 


I would not change for eups of gold, 
This little cup which now I hol}. 

Tis from the beech that gave a shade 
At noon-day to my village maid. 


I wou!ld’nt change for Persian loom 
The humble metting of my room; 

*Tis from those very rushes twir’d 
Oft press’d by charming Rosalind. 


I would’nt change my lonely wicket 
That !ooks into her favor'te thicket, 

For portals proud. or towers ‘hat frown, 
The monuments of old renown. 


Y wonld’nt change this foolish heart 
That learns from her to sigh and smart 
For his whe burns for love of glory, 

Or loses life, to live in story. 


Yet in themselves, my heart, my cot, 


Bu: only as they one and all 
My lovely Rosalind recal. 
EPITAPH. 
Oh! Mary Harris, Mary dear, 
You are gone! and I go nex’, I fear, 
To Sedgtey’s cold church-yard; 
Poor I must follow in my turn, 
Nor here stay long, your death to mourn; 
i hope the ground’s not bard. 


My mat, my bowl. I value not, | 





For the Inquisitor. 
THE VISIT, sy a Lapy. 


[CONLLUDED.]} 


But every couple should remember, that 
from the hour their hands are joined; their 
wretchedness or felicity is entirely dependant! 
upvn each other; and Jove which before was onl. 
a passion, becomes from that time the highest 
act of reason. ‘Phere cannot be a more fatal 
errer, than the common one, of believing that 
now all pains to please ae needless; on the con- 
trary, to be obliged by, and to oblige each other, 
should be their mutual and constant incl na‘ion; 
their behaviour should always be omform«ble to 
good nature and good manners; forms shou'd he 
Jaid aside between them, but decency and the 
tenderest love still preserved; for without ‘ha’ 
even love itself mu-t soon disgust; they mutually 
mnst bear with, and excuse each other’s foibles, 
and with the utmost caution guard against the 
beginnings of discontent on either side; but if 
any difference should arise, let the generous 
construction be. net who is most to blame. who 


M 





is right or wrong, but who shall soonest put an 
end to it. 
And particularly, I recommend te my own 


4° constartlhy emplvyed in the good conducr and 
r-gulation of her famil,; it #6 her duty, her inte. 
rest, and ought to be her care and study, to 
prevent disorder there; to make his home al- 
ways pleasing to him; to be ever ready toreceive 
him there with open arms and cheerful looks, 
and diligen ly avoid every thing that may dis. 
oblige. or wear ‘he face of unkindness and ne. 
gtect; hut more than all, the business of her 
life should be to kerp her husbuand’s love, for a 
wife gan have no other power but what that 
gives her, and if once that is lost, he case is bad 
indeed, 

In order therefore to preserve it, she ought to 
make herself as amiable in his eyes as possible; 
the pains she took to charm him before mar- 
riage, Should be redoubled now; her dress, her 
looks her words, her every action should be 
suited to his taste; he should never see her but 
in good humor, nor hear from her but with the 
most endearing expressions of #ffection and 
regird; she should from the first. resolve upon 
no occasion ever te quarrel with him, or imper- 
tinenth oppose his temper; her expenses should 
he egulated, not by his furtune only, but his 
way of thinking also should be considered. She 

ughtto pay no visits, nor receive any compa- 
n\ but what he approves; for his esteem to her 
isof more importance than that of all the other 
work! bes des; her whole happiness depends en- 
lirely on it. 

Vhus have I endeavored to point out what I 
think more particularly the duty of my own sex, 
because Tam afraid that folly and il! conduct on 
eur side, is mostly the cause of making that con- 
dition miserable, which a li tle prudence would 
make happy; besides T had considered this side, 
and studied books and men and was best pre- 
pared to speak toit. JT :halle:nciude with the 
following sublime lines of Mr. Otway, viz. 


Who can behold such beauty and be silent? 
Desire first taught us words: man, when created 
At first, alone, long wander’d up and down, 
Forlorn, and silent as his vassal beasts; 

But when a heav’n born maid like you, appear’4, 
Strenge passions fill’d his eyes and fir’d his lieart, 
Unloos’d his tongue, and h’s first 'a k was love. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Exile a tale has been received and will 
appear in our next—we should wish to be in- 
formed of its length, as it is said to be con- 
‘inued. 
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